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tuated by an Irresistible sincerity ; at such times a slight
fault of enunciation, common to his mother's family,
disappeared completely, and it was with a clear and
vibrant voice that he pronounced those " winged words "
with which he was so often inspired, and which became
a rallying cry for thousands of Russians who read his
speeches. It was an invaluable advantage for the
Government to be able to oppose orators of the strength
of M. Stolypine, and the clearness of M. Kokovtzoff, to
their adversaries, who, although they counted among
their number some very notable speakers in the first
Douma, could boast of none that were superior or even
equal to those two eloquent Ministers.
I will limit myself for the moment to this rapid sketch
of the personality of M. Stolypine, whose figure will
stand out in greater relief in the course of my recital of
the events which marked the years of my collaboration
with him; but I cannot refrain from expressing my
surprise at the scant justice which has been given him
by certain writers, who have failed to present him in his
true character to the European public. In France, M.
Stolypine is known to most readers by M. Charles Rivet's
book: " The Last Romanoff." This book, which is
full of misstatements and false judgments, and of which
the least that can be said is that one is astonished to
recognize as its author a French journalist who was under
great obligations to the Government during his stay of
several years in Russia, has a chapter devoted to M.
Stolypine which is particularly marred by prejudice.
M. Rivet deliberately charges him with acts and ten^
dencies which, in reality, he combated with the utmost
energy and which it is impossible to impute to him with
the least regard for truth. I will not stop to refute these
charges point by point, for I am quite sure that the pages